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representations in clay of cave men en- 
gaged in various occupations. They also 
recorded observations made on the field 
trips — a nest of eggs found on the sand 
dunes — the animals, and other things of 



interest at the Field Museum. All of the 
work of the children was done with the 
idea of conveying in this way some idea 
of their experiences to the other children 
at home. 



The Course of Study 



It is the purpose of "The Course of 
Study" to present in theory and practice 
a full exposition of the work of the Chicago 
Institute in the Academic and Pedagogic 
schools. This exposition will be continu- 
ous, and will consist of outlines of the 
work done in all grades and departments, 
prepared by the teachers of the grades 
and departments. Issued every school 
month, there will be ten numbers a year, 
none appearing during the vacation 
months of August and September. 

The Course of Study will be at once 



the curriculum, guide, and text-book of 
the students in the Pedagogical School, 
and a means of preparation for all persons 
who propose to attend the Chicago Insti- 
tute. It is also intended to meet the needs 
of those parents who care to know, month 
by month, the theory and details of the 
work of their children in the Academic 
School. Persons who wish to study the 
new education will find many practical 
suggestions as to the application of its 
fundamental principles to daily school- 
room work. 



Philosophy of Education 
Francis W. Parker 



The text of Volume I, No. i, of the 
Course of Study will be used as a basis 
for the study of the philosophy of educa- 
tion and the study of psychology for the 
month of October. Students are earnestly 
requested to examine every statement in 
the light of their own reason, and not to 
accept or reject a single proposition with- 
out thorough investigation and careful 
thought. Every statement is to be looked 
upon as a working hypothesis, to be 
proved true or false. The students will 
assist the teacher by being perfectly in- 
dependent and rational in thought; the 
student who shows conclusively that any 
proposition is wrong will be of the greatest 
assistance to the teacher. 

The initial work of the department will 
be an examination of the principles pre- 



sented in Volume I, No. i, of the Course 
of Study. In order to help students, 
questions and subjects for discussion are 
given. 

I. Study " The Plan and Purpose of the 
Chicago Institute," pp. 9-16. 

What are the two diametrically opposed 
ideals mentioned ? Discuss their relative 
values. 

"An ideal determines and controls all meth- 
ods and means that go into its realization." Is 
this statement true? If true, give a number of 
examples. 

What has been your highest ideal in educa- 
tion ? How have you striven to realize that 
ideal ? 

Is it true that comparatively few teachers 
are engaged in "studying the child and his 
needs"? What is your experience? 

II. What is the cramming process? 

What should be the purpose of an examina- 
tion ? 
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When should pupils be promoted ? Who 
should be the judge? 

What is the highest incentive for the study 
of education? 

Is it true that character is the ideal univer- 
sally recognized? 

What is a pure democracy? Is it desirable? 
Is it possible? 

What do you understand by the sentence, 
" The ideal school is an ideal community" ? 

III. Study each of the ten statements on 
page 10. 

What is the difference between gaining 
knowledge with a conception of its immediate 
practical value and gaining knowledge without 
that conception? 

"The true ideal community life brings all 
the human energies into full play and righteous 
exercise." Illustrate. 

Is it true that present good is everlasting 
good? Illustrate. 

Discuss: The needs of society should be the 
guide for education. 

What is meant by "the greatest economy of 
effort"? 

IV. What is morality? 

All education is moral or immoral. Is this 
true? 

Define educative concentration. Illustrate it. 

Define and discuss correlation. 

" Correlation is the inevitable outcome of 
concentration. It is the universal rule in all 
affairs except in education." 

Show by example that all practical busi- 
nesses and professions, except teaching, are 
conducted on the plan of correlation. 

V. Show, if possible, what art is greater 
than that of teaching. 

Give reasons why education is the science of 
sciences and the art of arts. Discuss. 

How are ideals cultivated in a pupil? 

Is it true that the methods commonly used 
in our schools are under the domination of me- 
diaeval ideas? 

VI. What place have play and amusement 
in education? 

Define and illustrate educative work. 

What are the subjects of study under " Man"? 

What are the subjects of study under " Na- 
ture "? 

What other subjects of study are there, not 
comprehended under the study of man and 
nature? 

Make a careful examination of what a child 
knows before he enters school. 



What did you know, and what could you do? 

VII. What home work is educative? 

Explain and discuss: "The different modes 
of expression have no mental or moral value 
in themselves." 

Discuss the statements under the different 
headings of *• Reading," " Writing," '* Mathe- 
matics," " Art," etc. 

Page 15, "Tests and Results": How may 
every recitation be an examination? 

What relation should the school have to the 
home? 

Syllabus of Lectures upon the Philosophy 
of Education: Page 16. Explain the three 
sayings: 

" The school is society shaping itself." 

"Education is not a preparation for life; it 
is life." 

" Put into the school that which you would 
have the state." 

I. Discuss the statements from one to six, 
inclusive, beginning on page 16 with (1) " Edu- 
cation should be the evolution of self-govern- 
ment." 

What are social duties? 

Is it true that citizenship demands the best, 
and all the best, of a human being? 

What are the demands of community life? 

What knowledge does a citizen need? 

In what sense is a child capable of becoming 
a citizen? 

How does community life appeal to the 
child? 

II. Appeal to Common Sense: Page 17. 
Discuss, in order, health, helpfulness, trust- 
worthiness, good taste, vocation, and citizen- 
ship. 

What qualities of character are not here 
comprehended? 

What is the relation of knowledge to char- 
acter? 

Do these qualities present definite aims for 
effort? 

Character consists of habits. How are habits 
acquired? 
III. An Examination of Conditions: Page 17. 

The three propositions are: 

1. That knowledge-getting is the pre- 
vailing purpose of education ; 

2. That knowledge as an ideal and end 
is utterly wrong; and 

3. That the knowledge ideal is the 
inheritance of past ages, and shows the 
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binding force of tradition upon prevalent 
education in the United States. 

The question for the most careful study 
is, are these propositions true? Can suffi- 
cient evidence be gathered to prove the 
truth of these propositions, or are they 
only partially true or altogether wrong? 
The students will take each proposition in 
turn, beginning with the first. 

First Proposition: What are the demands 
of superintendents and school boards in regard 
to education? 

What is the common guide in making a course 
of study? 

What is the use generally made of a course 
of study? 

What are the purposes of examinations? 
What ideals do teachers in general strive to 
cultivate in their pupils? 

To what extent is the mere learning and 
reciting of words the work of the school-room? 
Write down all the facts that you can gather 
either for or against the first proposition. 

Second Proposition: What guide is there 
for the selection of knowledge for a course of 
study, or for the teaching of pupils? 

For what reason would you select a particular 
subject for a grade? 

Is there sufficient proof in the fact that re- 
wards and per cents are used for stimulus to 
show that children do not love knowledge and 
that, therefore, the knowledge ideal is a failure? 
Do rewards and per cents cultivate selfish- 
ness, and is selfishness the root-vice of man- 
kind? 

Is it possible to gain a thorough knowledge 
of any subject through text-books? 

What methods do you know of, and what 
is their purpose? 

What is the difference between the study- 
ing of methods and the studying of principles 
of education? 

Bring all the proof you can that knowledge 
as an ideal in education is wrong, or that it 
is right. 

Third Proposition: What proofs can you 
bring that the knowledge ideal is the out- 
come of despotic governments, and that it has 
been and is still used to train the many into 
subserviency to the few? 

This discussion will be continued in the No- 
vember number under the heading, Subject or 
Citizen. 



Psychology- 



Suggestions for a Course of Lessons in 
Psychology, p. 28. 

I. The study of psychology will be 
strictly inductive. The initiative step in 
this study must be a close, thoughtful, 
examination of one's own consciousness. 

Discuss: The purpose of the study of 
pedagogical psychology is to increase the 
ability to know the educative value of sub- 
jects, and to discover, step by step, the 
evolution of thought in the minds of 
pupils. 

What is the greatest danger in all study? 
And is it true that " nothing can be learned 
primarily from books "? Why? 

Is it true that if one dislikes a subject it 
is a sure indication that he has never really 
studied it? 

II. Consciousness is the ever - present 
laboratory for the continuous study of men- 
tal phenomena. The stream of thought in 
consciousness is constantly changing; that 
is, thoughts are continually coming and 
going. 

Past thoughts or images may be recalled. 

Explain consciousness (if you do not under- 
stand it, ask questions.) 

What do you understand by the introspec- 
tive method? 

What are the difficulties in the study of 
psychology? 

Study the following statements: 

" I see " means that I am conscious of some- 
thing. 

That something of which I am conscious is 
in my consciousness. 

In every act of the senses there is con- 
sciousness. 

In any act of the senses of what am I con- 
scious? 

Make a number of experiments in this di- 
rection. 

How do you explain the statement that all 
questions may be psychological? 

III. The students are requested to 
make many examinations of experiences, 
with these questions in mind: 
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What do I recall? 

How am I able to recall images? 

It is suggested that the students make a thor- 
ough study of their early travels, and try to re- 
late reminiscences from their first recollections 
to the present time. 

Is it possible to have a state of consciousness 
without images? 

Experiments in reading may be made very 
interesting. 

Try to recall, or better, try to relate, the 
substance of any novel you have ever read. 
Describe a sermon or lecture that you have 
heard. 

Why is it that you cannot understand some 
lectures? 

Work with Your Hands: Is it possible to 
do any work without first imaging what you 
propose to do? 

State the processes of imaging while you are 
at work. You will find that you have gained a 
great many images outside of school, counting 
from your earliest recollections to the present 
time. You have also gained images in school 
work. Where have you gained more images: 
in the school room or out of it? 

Results of Study: Test yourself by your 
former study of geography. Image all you have 
learned, for instance, of the United States. Do 
you hold the image of the map, or of the real 
country? 

Make similar tests in history. How many 
images have you remaining from your study of 
the Revolution? Can you begin at Lexington 
and recall a series of images through to the 
close of the war? 

What images are clearest and best related 
in all your study? 

If you have few images as a result of study, 
what have you? 

The Art of Teaching 

The course in the Art of Teaching will 
be an examination of all the syllabi writ- 
ten by the faculty of the school and con- 
tained in the Course of Study. 



Please make a study of all the depart- 
ments of the school as given in the syllabi 
of the July number of the Course of 
Study. Special attention should be given 
to the Department of Applied Pedagogy 
(page 73). 

History of Education 

The work in the History of Education 
for October will consist of autobiographies 
of the individual students. The students 
are requested to prepare for this work by 
writing out a history of their own edu- 
cation from the beginning. To guide 
students, a few questions and suggestions 
are given. Students must not by any 
means confine themselves to these ques- 
tions and suggestions, but write out their 
personal histories as fully as possible. 

Describe the first school you attended. What 
are your impressions in regard to it? 

How did you learn to read? to write? 

How and when did you begin number? 

Describe, as far as possible, the beginning 
and the course in each subject; for instance, 
how and when you began geography. What 
have you now left of the study of the subject? 

Describe the teacher who, in your opinion, 
did you the most good. 

Describe the teacher whom you liked the 
best. 

What objects were used in teaching? 

To what extent was your reasoning power 
appealed to? 

What words did you learn that you did not 
understand? Describe how you were taught 
to write, draw, and paint? 

In your opinion, what is the best thing in 
your education? 

Estimate the time you lost, if any, by imper- 
fect teaching. 

What stimulated you to study? 

What study did you like the best? Why? 

What studies did you dislike? Why? 



